THE  MATERIALIST  CONCEPTION   OF  HISTORY
those revolutions of the entire social order which are
treated by him in the preceding as well as in the following
propositions. We have, however, seen that the problems
which led to these changes, are manifold and complicated,
and that the changes themselves, though in some cases
they may be regarded as representing progress, just
as often took the form of retrogression, decay and de-
struction. We have seen that they generally resulted
from conflicting human passions, lust of power, ambition
and greed, from unwise measures taken by governments
or ruling classes, and in other cases from new discoveries
and inventions. It is only in these last-mentioned cases
that the development of the productive forces plays a
part.
It is further clear that only in a few exceptional cases
was any problem that society set itself, ever really solved;
and even then it was always only a partial and very
imperfect solution, and one which  in course of time
developed into something unforeseen and often unde-
sirable and, at any rate, a result quite different from
what had been expected.    For what is a " problem "
or a "task" but an opinion in one man's head, or in
several, that something should be done, that a certain
change was desirable ?   In what manner were the transi-
tions made, from one "progressive period" to another,
how did men pass from one state of production to the
next ?   When a hunting tribe had domesticated a few
head of cattle, grazed the flock and bred some young
cattle, they were ripe for nomadism;   and when they
had learned to sow and reap the fruits of the earth, they
were ripe for agriculture.   When a few cunning persons
began to trade and some intelligent people had the idea
of weighing pieces of metal and using them for buying
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